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Heroism is a habit with truck drivers! 


@ Gomer W. Bailey, of Denver (who 

won the trucking industry’s 1954 

title of “Driver of the Year’’ for a 

heroic rescue climaxing 13 years of 

safe driving), would be the first to 

_ admit he had plenty of competition 
Gomer W. Bailey for the title. 

The clippings shown above are just a few gleanings 

from the record of heroism consistently being made 

every month by intercity truck drivers. For every 


/ 
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Gomer Bailey, there have been scores of unsung 
heroes of the road who have quietly and efficiently 
aided the motoring public in time of need. 
If these clippings prove any- 
thing, it’s this: In addition to being 
America’s safest drivers, intercity 
truck drivers have earned an en- 
viable reputation as Good Samar- 
itans of the highway. 


President 
American Trucking Associations 


A hs AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY / American Trucking Associations 


Washington 6, D.c. 
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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


HEN Don Ultang put aside 
WY i: cameras long enough to 

take up a typewriter, the edi- 
tors of THe Quit were delighted to 
publish “News Photography to Pho- 
to Journalism” (page 11). With the 
article appears a sequence of his pic- 
tures of one subject that illustrates 
vividly what this sensitive and articu- 
late journalist and craftsman has in 
mind when he writes such sentences 
as: “The authentic photograph can 
be lost in the effort to produce a be- 
lievable one.” 

Now assistant chief photographer 
for the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, Don first joined its staff in 1940 
after taking a degree (in economics) 
from the State University of Iowa. 
He returned after three and a half 
years as a Navy pilot and has been 
winning picture prizes ever since. 

He was a co-winner, with John 
Robinson of his own staff, of a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1952. He tied with Mark 
Kauffman of Life for first in spot news 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica-Uni- 
versity of Missouri competition in 
1950 and had two pictures hung in 
Steichen’s “The Exact Instant” show 
at the Museum of Modern Art in 
1948. His other honors have come 
from the National Headliners, Kent 
State and the U. S. Camera Annual. 

The final Sitting Bull picture used 
in this article was part of a third prize 
winning portfolio in this year’s Mis 
souri competition. “The Toothless 
Grin,” a series of four pictures of a 
little girl trying to suppress a smile 
to hide the loss of four teeth, won first 
place in the National Press Photogra- 
phers-Encyclopaedia Britannica con- 
test this year. 


HEN a college campus “rag” 

gets out of hand and collides 
with a veterans’ demonstration, it is 
only too easy these days to ask 
whether something deeper than high 
spirits and careless manners underlies 
the incident. There is Red mist in the 
air and even such an old, conservative 
and highly respected institution as 
Connecticut’s Wesleyan University is 
not exempt from suspicion. 

Wesleyan had such an incident last 
May. It was eventually proved to 
everybody’s satisfaction that students 
simply behaved as students have often 
behaved since the medieval frays of 
town and gown. But the situation was 
explosive for several days. Calm, high- 
ly ethical newspaper work contributed 
much to prevent its growing worse. 

THe Qui is happy to publish 
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Sherman C. Beinhorn’s “No Hysteria 
in Middletown” (page 8). It is not 
printed as an unhappy reminder for 
Wesleyan authorities and Connecticut 
veterans, but as an example for jour 
nalists everywhere in these hair-trig- 
ger days of ideological suspicion. 
Sherman is a graduate of North 
western University’s Medill School of 
Journalism (’51). He reported for the 
Hartford Times and the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Herald before joining the 
staff of the Middletown Press. He is 
now covering the city hall and courts. 





RESS and Justice—Two basic 

defenders of American liber- 
ties, the newspapers and the 
courts, have long had their con 
flicts. Lawyers have recently be- 
come concerned anew over what 
they call “trial by newspaper.” 

This timely subject will be 
discussed next month by A. T. 
Burch, associate editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. He recog 
nizes that there may be some 
ground for the bar’s complaint. 
But he points out that legal re- 
straint of the press would be far 
worse than the wrong. 

He urges the bar, and espe- 
cially judges, to recognize that 
the press frequently steps in, 
notably in cases of public cor 
ruption and political protection 
of crime, to aid the courts and 
sometimes to offset their fail- 
ures. Watch for this thoughtful 
and witty article in the October 
QUILL. 











ORE than four years as assistant 

telegraph editor and copyreader 
specializing in Latin America for the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun 
back up Ted Morello’s observations 
in “The U. S. Beat Ranges South of 
the Border” (page 7). 

Ted’s convictions concerning the 
place of Latin news in American 
newspapers stem from years of study- 
ing the history, politics, economics, 
and geography of the twenty repub- 
lics and a close acquaintanceship with 
contemporary events through both 
the American and the Hispanic press. 
Having traveled widely in Latin Amer- 
ica, he also has been able to compare 
his views with those of native Latin 
Americans. 

Before joining the World-Telegram 
Morello was copy desk chief with the 
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Utica (N. Y.) Press, a reporter for 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal; and 
a copyreader for the Seattle (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer. He also spent four 
years with the United Press as man- 
ager of the Tacoma and Olympia, 
Wash., bureaus and night manager 
for the Seattle bureau. 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Washington School of Journalism, 
where he spent some time as an in- 
structor. 


EARCH for the solution to a basic 
economic problem led John De 
Mott, author of “Elephants Are Where 
You See ’Em” (page 9) to journal- 
ism. After receiving his bachelor’s de- 
gree in education 
from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas he 
had moved on to 
Northwestern to 
work toward a 
master’s degree 
in psychology 
and a teaching 
career when he 
ran out of funds 
in 1946. To cope 
with this situa- 
tion, he sought 


“temporary” em me | : 
JOHN DE MOTT 


ployment with 
his home town 
newspaper. His teaching plans ended 
there. 

De Mott started newspapering as a 
sports reporter, since he had written 
sports for school publications, and a 
few months later moved to the Kan 
sas City, Kans., police beat. For as- 
sistance in the solution of a murder 
there in 1948, he last year won a Pall 
Mall award. 

Now a seven-year veteran of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star’s staff, he 
serves as city hall reporter in Kansas 
City, Kans., writes general news and 
features, and even serves as an extra 
photographer on occasion, “You do 
just about everything in the Kansas 
office,” he observes. 

He is a native Kansan whose for- 
mal education also includes graduate 
work in political science at the Uni 
versity of Kansas City in addition to 
that cited above. 


EAN C. BAKER asks some ques- 
tions and offers some answers 
about the professional status of news- 
men in “Is Journalism Growing Up?” 
(page 10). He has seen various facets 
of an old debate that often descends 
to a mere exercise in semantics, as 
reporter, editor and teacher of jour- 
nalism. 
Now an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Michigan 
who spends his summer months read- 








From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





City Hall 
Out for Clean Sweep 


Seems the boys at City Hall decided 
to sit up and look around our town a 
bit. And they didn’t like what they 
saw. Thought the town looked kind 
of littered. 

The Mayor called for us to get busy 
on a big clean-up. He launched the 
campaign with an invitation to name 
the most untidy place in town. The 
vote was unanimous—for City Hall! 

“Guess we should’ve taken a look 
here first,’’ says Mayor Thomas. ‘‘But, 
between scrub brush and paint brush, 
we’re going to make City Hall as 
spankin’ clean as the day it opened.”’ 

From where I sit, more reforms 
ought to start at home. Some folks get 
so wrapped up in their neighbor’s 
business that they seldom get around 
to attending to their own. For in- 
stance, some people would deprive me 
of my right to enjoy an occasional glass 
of beer—simply because they prefer 
something else. Frankly, I think they 
ought to “‘brush up”’ on tolerance and 
good neighborliness and pay more at- 
tention to their living and less to mine. 


re Wassk 
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ing copy on the Detroit Times desk, 
he is also faculty director of the 
Michigan Journalist, departmental 
laboratory paper. 

He has been, since his graduation 
from Michigan in 1936, editor of the 
weekly Ferndale (Mich.) News and 
Royal Oak (Mich.) Herald-Review, 
reporter, copyreader and bureau chief 
for the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times, assistant editor of the 
Michigan Alumnus and writer and 
editor of publications for the National 
Housing Agency at Washington. 

Entering the Army in 1941, he won 
a commission and doubled as a pub- 
lic relations writer and eventually as 
commander of an armored company, 
with the rank of captain. He saw 
action from Normandy through the 
Bulge to two days before V-E Day. 
Then he was wounded for the second 
time. 


HE combat zone cease-fire talks 

which implemented the actual Indo- 
chinese settlement in faraway Geneva 
were a “Panmunjom” in the Free 
World and Communist casts of char- 
acters and in the type of meeting 
place. There was also a parallel in 
that peace left part of a once inde 
pendent state in Red hands. 

For newsmen, it was perhaps a 
more trying, though much shorter, 
assignment. Censorship was exercised 
by French and Vietnamese, as well 
as Vietminh, during hostilities and 
right up to peace. Speaking, in the 
hut at the village of Trung Gia, is 
General Van Tien Dung, chief Viet 
minh delegate. At his left, hand to 
mouth, is Colonel Marcel Lennuyeuz, 
principal French negotiator. 


FTER a quarter century experi 

ence on weekly and small daily 
newspapers in two Pacific Coast states, 
Charles S. Paynton can write “A Small 
Town Editor Needs a Crystal Ball- 
and He Can Even Skid on That” (page 
15) with feeling and humor. Even big 
city desk men and editorial writers 
can have some of the same experience 
in answering impossible questions, 
especially at the cocktail hour. 

Paynton is city editor of the Wood 
land (Calif.) Daily Democrat. Since 
his graduation from the University of 
Washington’s school of journalism in 
1928, he has also worked for the Lyn 
don (Wash.) Tribune, leading weekly 
near the Canadian border, and cov 
ered a Washington area for the Seattle 
Times. He covers his present Yolo 
County, Calif.. for the Sacramento 
Union and the Associated Press. 

His experience has included adver 
tising and circulation work and he re 
ports that he has filled in on the press. 
He is a native of Idaho, where he grew 
up in Boise. 
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Good Today and Tomorrow 


EWS photographers, like newspaper reporters, have 
been changing. If this seems a trifle unfair to the 
great old-timers, let me say instead that photogra- 

phers of all ages, like reporters, have been giving new 
thought to their job. 

Outside their own branch of the lodge, photographers 
may have been less prone than reporters or editors to dis- 
cuss their field of journalism. This may be partly due 
to a suspicion on their part that reporters and editors not 
only do not know as much about photography as they 
should, but sometimes are not even interested. 

I have known and worked with newspaper photogra 
phers for a long time. Most of them are by no means the 
sort of craftsman who can do something well but cannot 
tell how or why. When I described Don Ultang, in “By 
lines in This Issue,” as “sensitive and articulate,” I did 
not mean to imply that other photographers are not. 

I meant rather that Ultang, in his provocative article in 
this number of THe Qui, shows more willingness to 
challenge his own craft and perhaps exchange flash bulbs 
with his superiors than most photographers. And after all, 
the photographer who writes about his job is working in 
a different medium than the one in which he works. 

The three photographs of the same scene that illustrate 
Ultang’s article match his ability to say it in words. They 
represent his thinking on one unusual assignment. The 
prints were carefully cropped and the cuts well executed. 
But I wish readers could have seen the originals. 

They were big prints and even the reduction necessary 
for magazine use cost them something. I have long felt 
that skimping on space can itself rob a photographer of his 
full marks. This is a problem for which I can see little 
solution as paper grows more expensive. But the smart 
editor will continue to hit the really choice picture with as 
many columns as he can give it. 


UT this is aside from Ultang’s basic premise. This is a 

plea for respect and sympathy for the picture that 
does more than merely illustrate a story. He calls such 
photography photo journalism as opposed to mere news 
photography. He states his concept boldly: 

“The term news photography connotes excellent spot 
news coverage (generally worthless the next day), super 
lative sports shots and adequate feature coverage. It does 
not include, as a general thing, the subtleties inherent in 
lasting photo reportage which carry all the elements of 
great photography.” 

To which the more conservative picture or news editor 
might retort: “We aren’t publishing a yearbook, let alone 
a pictorial history of our times. If Joe Blow is nabbed 


after trying to steal a lion from the zoo, the reader wants 
to see what Joe Blow looks like. And a picture of a lion- 

any lion—won’t hurt because the reader has a short mem 
ory.” 


S a sometime picture editor and a continuing amateur 

of photography (who hasn’t the least idea how to 
take his own) I am inclined to go right along with Don 
Ultang. He concedes the place of the spot news picture 
that is basically an illustration of a news story and not a 
story in itself. So do I. 

But I agree with him that there is considerably more 
room—in fact, a great need—for the picture that speaks 
for itself. Getting such pictures is, as he points out, partly 
a matter of recognizing the “decisive moment” instead of 
trying to create such a moment. (There is also the genius 
that embraces its luck when it comes along, with film as 
well as words.) 

Such photography also involves techniques that can 
capture a mood. In knowing and using his techniques, the 
gifted photographer is simply returning to the craftsman 
ship that made painters great long before Daguerre. 

The painter of course shares one supreme advantage 
with the writer. He can second guess where the photogra- 
pher cannot, once the ideal picture is no longer within 
reach of his lens. That makes the photographer’s challenge 
all the sharper. 

When the photographer meets the challenge, he is 
likely to have something that can perpetuate an emotion 
or catch a nuance practically unsupported by words. There 
may well be an interesting parallel between “photo jour 
nalism” and “interpretive reporting,” another fascineting 
no man’s land of journalism at the moment. Neither is 
content with the surface of fact. 

As an editorial writer, I am often made aware that an 
editorial cartoonist can make me look like a tongue-tied 
nitwit in going to the heart of an issue. Like the writer 
or painter, the cartoonist has the flexibility of hindsight. 
But there are photographs which can tell a story as a car- 
toon can express an opinion. 

I think I know such pictures when I see them. When it 
comes to laying down precise rules for recognizing them, 
I find myself as inarticulate as I have said photographers 
are not. And by trade, I am supposed to be the man of 
words. If I were to disagree with any part of Don Ultang’s 
premise it would be a petty quibble on cause and effect. 

I would not put any emphasis on the timelessness of 
a picture as a reason for taking it or publishing it. It is 
the other way around. The photographs we both have in 
mind are so good in today’s newspaper that they will 
naturally be good twenty years from now. 

Car. R. Kesver 
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“Glossy prints or mats of this photo 
available on request” 


This is an air-view of Highway 
U.S. 22 in the State of New Jersey. 


It is also a picture of what is 
wrong with federal and state trans- 
portation policy and why the tax- 
payer is the inevitable victim. 


An inspection of the picture will 
reveal that the highway is par- 
alleled by an important railroad 
right-of-way. This railroad right- 
of-way, its stations, its signaling 
and its safety devices were pur- 
chased and are maintained by the 
railroad using them. 


The highway, on the other 


hand, was built and is maintained 
out of public funds. 


Yet commercial traffic—in the 
form of big trucks, operated by 
big trucking corporations— not 
only clutters up the highway but 
burdens it with traffic that could 
move with greater real economy 
over the adjacent rails. 


So long as the trucking corpor- 
ations fail to pay their fair share 
of the cost of highway construc- 
tion and maintenance—and con- 
tinue to benefit from a subsidy, 
paid out of tax money — high- 


way costs will remain dispro- 
portionately great and highway 
congestion and danger will tend 
to increase. 


The Eastern railroads do not 
seek subsidy or advantage for 
themselves. They ask only the 
opportunity other businesses have 
—of being able to compete on a 
free and equal basis—a condition 
that, in our competitive economy, 
works ultimately to the benefit 
of all, particularly the taxpayer 
...Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Ted Morello is an assistant telegraph 
editor of the New York World Tele- 
gram and a Latin American specialist. 


NORTH American’s knowl- 
A edge of Latin America extends 

to the realization that some- 
where below the Rio Grande lie the 
countries of Mexico, Panama, Brazil 
and Argentina. 

This editorial observation—with 
overtones of resentment and an un- 
dercurrent of sadness—recently ap- 
peared in the Managua, Nicaragua, 
newspaper Novedades. “As for our 
country,” the editorial concluded, 
“North Americans recall only that 
‘Managua, Nicaragua’ was once a pop- 
ular Yankee song.” 

The criticism is perhaps exagger- 
ated. Certainly it has lost some of its 
validity since the Guatemala Com- 
munist issue jumped into banner 
headlines across the United States. 

There remains, however, enough 
truth to hurt—and enough to chal- 
lenge American news editors and copy 
desks. 

The accuracy of Latin American 
news stories appearing in the U. S. 
press has shown a great improvement 
in recent years. But the vague un- 
easiness of the editorial desks han- 
dling such copy is even now apparent 
in the inconsistencies and in both 
minor and glaring errors in the print- 
ed story. 

Newspaper clippings and wire serv 
ice files provide such examples as: 

If the Panama Canal were blocked 
off, U. S. warships would have to go 
around “the Cape of Good Hope” to 
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North American press coverage of Latin America is 
not alweys a boon to hemispheric solidarity. Here's 
a writer who finds a challenge in recognizing that 


The U.S. Beat Ranges 
South of the Border 


By TED MORELLO 


get from one American ocean to the 
other. (An unnecessarily long detour; 
the copy doubtless should have read 
“Cape Horn.’) 

Arequipa, a “port city” in Peru. 
(This would be roughly equivalent to 
the “port city” of Denvet. Arequipa, 
Peru’s second largest city, is some 
ninety miles by road from the coast 
and more than 7,500 feet high in the 
Andes.) 

Guayaquil, “35 miles up the Guayas 
River from the Atlantic.” (A strange 
location for this Pacific Coast river 
port.) 

The Humbolt Current, “which flows 
down from Alaska.” (A reversal of 
the normal course of the great Pacific 
stream that flows up from Antarcti- 
ca.) 


OT all of the errors are geographi 
cal. 

A reference to the Colombian con- 
tingent in Korea as “the first Latin 
American troops in history to go into 
battle beside the Western Allies” 
drew a justified complaint on behalf 
of Brazil and a printed apology. Bra- 
zilians fought alongside Yanks during 
the World War II battle for Italy. It 
was only surprising that the story did 
not evoke a similar complaint on be- 
half of the Mexican air squadron that 
helped drive the Japanese from the 
Philippines in the same war. 

An. American correspondent in 
Guatemala City wrote during the 
June uprising that the Guatemalans 
were “hoarding their pesos”’—a nice 
Latin touch but a minor inaccuracy. 
“Peso” is not a generic term but a 
definite unit of currency used in 
Mexico, Argentina, Chile and a few 
other countries. The equivalent basic 
monetary unit elsewhere goes under 
a variety of names: lémpira in Hon- 
duras, colén in Costa Rica and El 
Salvador, sol in Peru, boliviano in 
Bolivia, bolivar in Venezuela, guar- 
ani in Paraguay, cruzeiro in Brazil, 
sucre in Ecuador, cérdoba in Nica 
ragua—and quetzal in Guatemala. 

With discouraging regularity, some 
writer must be reminded that the 


twenty Latin American republics can- 
not properly be referred to as “Span- 
ish America” or as “our Hispanic 
neighbors.” It is easy to forget that 
the national language is Portuguese 
in Brazil and French in Haiti. 

But it is with personalities that 
American newspapers most frequent- 
ly disclose unfamiliarity with things 
Latin American. Considering the fac- 
tors involved, it is no wonder. 

Perhaps the most formidable ob- 
stacle to the proper use of Latin 
American names is the Spanish sys- 
tem of interlacing a multitude of giv- 
en names and surnames with articles, 
prepositions and conjunctions, 

The rule-of-thumb—as good as any 
despite its shortcomings—is that in 
the case of three-section names, the 
middle one (father’s family name) is 
the correct one to use in subsequent 
reference. Thus in the case of the 
Guatemalan anti-Communist leader, 
Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, the cor- 
rect subsequent form is Colonel Cas- 
tillo Armas or simply Colonel Cas- 
tillo—but not Colonel Armas (the 
mother’s family name.) 

However, the rule falls far short of 
having mathematical validity. All 
Latin Americans do not bear such 
conveniently stylized names. Many 
use simply a first and a last name (of 
the “John Smith” type), thus present- 
ing no problem. Others use double 
given names plus the father’s—but 
not the mother’s—family name. In the 
cases most vexing to copy editors, 
even the grandparents’ surnames may 
appear in the string. Something like 
José Maria de la Cueva Gonzalez y 
del Campo Paredes is not impossible. 


DITORS with a confident knowl- 

edge of national, European and 
Asiatic affairs are noticeably less sure 
of themselves in dealing with those of 
Latin America. It is not surprising. 
Neither the people nor the press of the 
United States ever has had its major 
orientation toward the south. 

“Knowledge of us is greater in 
Latin America than our knowledge of 

(Turn to page 14) 





When college boys tangle with a veterans’ parade, they display 
neither good sense nor good manners. But such lapses are an old 
campus custom and a far cry from subversive plotting against the 
flag. Here is why, with the aid of sound journalism, there was 


No Hysteria in Middletown 


AY 2, a Sunday, was warm and 

muggy in Middletown, Conn., 
a riverfront city in the Southern New 
England valley. Rain threatened 
throughout the day but held off, al- 
lowing several thousand paraders to 
march in a Loyalty Day celebration 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

The event was the state’s and city’s 
answer to Russia’s May Day extrav 
aganza. In marked contrast to their 
show of strength, units here displayed 
much enthusiasm but only a token 
show of armament 

Up on “The Hill” Wesleyan Unive: 
sity students crammed for their June 
exams or lolled idly on the campus 
lawns. Few were aware that the pa 
rade was coming off. Some of those 
who were took a light view of its 
significance 

The route of the procession was 
down the center of the city by a re 
viewing stand set up in front of 
Municipal Hall, up Washington Street, 
down High Street past the university 
buildings and up Wyllys Avenue to 
Andrus Field, the marchers 
were to hear an address by Governor 
Lodge 

Two drums and 
bugles and the marchers 
stepped out led by a detail of local 
police. Adults and children began 
lining the curbs on High Street, at 
tracting the attention of the students. 
It also who were 


where 


o'clock 


sounded, 


came, 


distracted some 
studying 

From the fraternity houses came 
the first elements of “The Phantom 
Marching Band,” a loose organization 
of student musicians who form by 
ones and twos to whip up spirit, usu 
ally during the football season. At 
peak strength the unit boasts some 
thirty-five players 

This ensemble now proceeded along 
High Street entertaining the crowds 
awaiting the Loyalty Day marchers. 
Their music stirred the latent soph 
omoric steam in other students who 
suddenly saw a quick chance to make 
a gay thing of the parade. 

VFW leaders were later to charge 


By SHERMAN C. BEINHORN 


that the incidents which marred the 
parade were part of a plan and Red- 
inspired, but no valid evidence of this 
was ever produced. (On June 13, the 
VFW conceded, after its own inves- 
tigation, that no Communist motiva 
tion had been found.) Taken as a 
whole, the series did appear as an ef- 
fort in concert. But students swore 





EWSPAPERS across the coun- 
try reported a May Day brush 
between students of Wesleyan 
University, in Middletown, Conn., 
and Loyalty Day paraders spon- 
sored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Was there Red fire behind 
the smoke, as first charged by 
angry veterans, or was it only 
student high jinks, plus some co- 
incidence and some bad manners? 
The next few days happily 
proved the latter to be the case, 
to practically everyone’s satisfac- 
tion. But it took good reporting 
and conscientious editing to avoid 
the extremes to which the local 
and regional press could easily 
have gone. 

“We felt we'd be letting down 
the city’s proudest institution,” 
says Sherman C. Beinhorn, “if we 
did anything but play the stery 
without heat but with all the light 
we could generate.” This is his 
account of that May 2 Sunday 
and what followed. 





that there was no plan and police in 
quiry backed them up. 

Trouble started as police turned on 
to High from Washington. Meeting the 
detail head on was the phantom band. 

A halt was called in the procession 
while police waited for the boys to 
disband. Instead the intruders about- 
faced, proceeded down High Street 
and broke up at Wyllys Avenue, 
where police were to turn for the 
march to the field 

It was the subsequent claim of the 
VFW that the phantom band broke in- 
to the regular marching line, disrupt- 
ing its orderly progress. Police said 


Sherman C. Beinhorn covers city hall 
for the Middletown (Conn.) Press. 


that the musicians moved off ahead 
of them. 

Now more incidents occurred. Stu- 
dents in long red underwear and in 
red shorts appeared on the street. A 
Nazi flag was lowered from one fra 
ternity house window while another 
sprouted a crude “UN For Peace” 
banner. 

VFW members saw numerous per- 
sons wearing red ribbons from their 
lapels. One student kept his hat on 
when the color bearers came by. A 
policeman asked him to remove it but 
he refused, saying that he would show 
his patriotism in other ways. 

A phonograph blared from one 
open window. Students wise-cracked 
from the sidelines and there were 
snide comments about the floats. One 
fellow popped away at military ve- 
hicles with a water pistol. 

At the Wyllys Avenue turning 
point, students congregated in the 
street, blocking the way of paraders 
following the police. 

(Turn to page 16) 
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A reporter learns that 
Elephants 
Are Where 


You See ‘em 
By JOHN DE MOTT 


HENEVER there wasn’t much 
GY airing on the night side in the 

Star’s Kansas City, Kan., of- 
fice, Jim Lapham and I used to sit 
around and envy a missionary we had 
once interviewed. 

“Here we sit, waiting for an agate 
obit,” I would tell Jim, “when we 
could be hunting elephants in French 
Equatorial Africa.” 

“Or fighting the Mau Mau,” 
would respond. 

“l’d rather hunt an elephant”... . 
which is exactly what I once did, but 
not in Africa. The hunt occurred less 
than three miles from Kansas City it- 
self, near a suburban community 
named Raytown. 

Just driving through the Raytown 
area on a Sunday afternoon, one 
would scarcely expect to see an ele- 
phant. But one was there, neverthe- 
less, a veterinarian told me. 

“Unusual pets?” he had responded 
to my inquiry. “Well, I know a fellow 
out around Raytown who has a pet 
elephant.” 

“Pet elephant,” I pondered. It took 
several seconds for the statement to 
sink in. Then I asked: 

“Doc, did I understand you to say 
a pet elephant?” 

“Sure,” he answered, “a 
phant, big as life itself.” 

Finding something that big wouldn’t 
seem to be much of an assignment. 
Equipped with the elephant owner’s 
name, as recalled by the vet, I 
thumbed through the telephone direc 
tory for his number and dialed it. 

“Mr. Newcomb?” I asked. “Is this 
Byron Newcomb who lives at 2403 
Blue Ridge road in Jackson County?” 

“Yes,” 

Identifying myself, I told Newcomb 
that I was getting together some in- 
formation about unusual pets in the 
Kansas City area. 

“Do you still have that elephant?” 

“Who is this?” he asked. 

I repeated my previous explanation 
of why I had called him and also my 
previous question—did he still have 
the elephant? 

“Well, 


Jim 


real ele- 


yes, I do,” he countered, 


volunteering no added information. 
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Kansas City Elephant Hunters A. E. (Cap) Garvin, left, and John De Mott 















































go over some fundamentals of the trade with a resident of Swope Park. 


After talking several minutes about 
the beast and its characteristics, I 
said I’d like to come out to see it and 
perhaps bring a photographer along. 

“That's funny,” Newcomb remarked, 
“I don’t recognize your voice.” 

“There’s no reason why you 
should,” I explained. “Unless my 
memory is failing, we’ve never met 
or talked to one another before.” 

“I just figured you were someone I 
know,” he said, “that’s why I’ve been 
going along with your gag.” 

“Then you don’t really have a pet 
elephant?” 

“Are you serious?” 

Assuring him that I certainly was, I 
inquired whether any of his relatives, 
friends, or neighbors had an elephant. 

“What would anyone want with an 
elephant?” he asked. 

I had to concede that was a logical 
question. “You have a good point 
there, Mr. Newcomb, but I’ve heard 
someone out around your part of the 
county had one. That’s all. Editorially, 





our paper has taken no stand that I 
know of on the subject of elephants for 
pets. My search is strictly nonparti 
san and journalistically objective.” 
“If you’re interested in a bi-parti 
san approach to pets,” he said, “there 
are some mules around this county, 
especially at Independence. But I 
doubt if you'll find an elephant.” 


EXT I called A. E. (Cap) Garvin, 
owner-editor of the Raytown 
News and a former president of the 
Kansas City Press club. He, too was 
baffled. 
“An elephant,” he said, “right here 
in Raytown?” 
“Yes,” I replied, 
heard.” 
“Well, I don’t know anything about 
it,” he said. 
“You’d know,” I told him “if any 
of your readers had an elephant.” 
“Well,” he conceded, “an elephant is 
pretty hard to hide.” 
(Turn to page 16) 


“that’s what I 


Dean C. Baker is an assistant profes- 
sor of journalism at the University 
of Michigan. He has been newspaper 
reporter, deskman and weekly editor. 


HAVEN’T come across anyone 
writing in the trade journals lately 

on that once-burning question: Is 
journalism a profession? The silence 
on the subject has me wondering. 

Perhaps the issue, partly semantic 
and partly cold economic realities, 
that arose during Newspaper Guild 
organizing days had something to do 
with dropping the discussion, for cer- 
tainly the interpretation of the term 
“profession” in that period was 
enough to make most newspapermen 
extremely wary of claims that they 
were professionals. 

It will be remembered that some 
who opposed the Guild declared that 
it was highly improper for newspaper 
people to organize and to bargain be 
cause they were “professionals.” That 
was when the Guildsmen fiercely 
repudiated the term. To make matters 
worse, a few journalism professors 
came forward at the height of the 
controversy to insist that newspaper 
editorial workers were indeed pro 
fessional people, thus making any ed 
ucator who used the term suspect 
among the practitioners. 

Comparisons I have been led to 
make between newspaper practice as 
I experienced it several years back 
and as I find it today, however, con 
vince me, as an educator and practi 
tioner, that our calling is nearer to 
achieving status as a profession than 
it has ever been 

Nine months of the year I teach 
journalism; for three months I work 
as a copy editor on a metropolitan 
daily. It has been thirteen years since 
I labored full-time for a newspaper, 


Educator-practitioner who worked his way through an 
era of controversy discovers in the succeeding lull that 


Journalism Shows Signs 
Of Professional Status 


By DEAN C. BAKER 


although most of the intervening 
years have been spent in journalism 
—as a magazine editor and later as a 
government information specialist. 

When I left newspaper journalism, 
I was convinced that I had been spend- 
ing my postgraduate years in a field 
that was more a business than a pro- 
fession. Although I may not have been 
entirely right then, I would insist that 
I was not entirely wrong. Granted that 
I overlooked many exceptions—news- 
papers and newspaper people whose 
steady course toward true profession- 
alism I’ve had an opportunity to study 
since becoming a teacher—and granted 
that I made a hasty judgment on the 
basis of limited experience. Many 
young people felt the same way in 
the early thirties, and they couldn’t 
all have been malcontents. 

When I left daily newspaper work, 
we were just pulling out of the de 
pression. The economic shaking we 
had taken had had a profound effect 
on the newspaper business. Not only 
had the failures of many papers been 
a shocker to all concerned; newspa- 
per people in the main had awakened 
to the realization that there were 
dimensions to the news to which they 
had never given a thought. What they 
did about this figures prominently 
in my belief that journalism has been 
coming of age ever since. 


N the newsroom where I work three 

months of the year now, I find 
more awareness among practicing 
newspaper men and women of their 
responsibilities to keep the public in- 
formed about important matters than 
I ever noticed among my colleagues 
in the thirties. 

Furthermore, it seems significant to 
me that this greater appreciation of 
responsibilities exists among a group 
of workers who enjoy far better con- 
ditions of employment than the news- 
paper business had to offer just ten 
or fifteen years ago. The financiai re- 
wards are far greater than inflation 
alone would account for, and security 
of employment now typifies a field 
which was notorious for lack of secu- 
rity only a few years ago. Can there 
be any doubt that the ending of eco- 


nomic insecurity among these crafts 
men contributed much to their accept- 
ing of responsibilities that must attend 
professional status? I think not. 

But it would not really matter 
whether newspaper folk were called 
“professionals” if the point were 
merely one of status and security. 
The important question is whether 
newspaper editorial workers in suf- 
ficient numbers are practicing their 
calling according to standards of re 
sponsibility to the reading public. 

While it would be ridiculous to 
maintain that all newspaper men and 
women practice their daily activities 
according to the standards supported 
by every one of the major groups 
with which practitioners are affiliated, 
from the Newspaper Guild to the 
American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors, it would be entirely within the 
realm of carefully documented ev 
idence to assert that these same stan- 
dards are in the ascendancy over the 
more “romantic” but often anti-social 
rules of the game practiced in jour- 
nalism’s past. 

Increasingly, educators and practi- 
tioners alike are questioning tradi- 
tional concepts of news, the bases for 
determining news values, and the 
techniques of presenting news. They 
are testing and experimenting, fre 
quently enlisting the best brains from 
other fields of knowledge to assist 
them. This kind of approach has led 
invariably to a developing body of 
special knowledge, to a refinement of 
standards of practice, and to greater 
demands upon practitioner and stu- 
dent alike wherever it has been used 
in other professions. 

Two world wars, a major economic 
recession, and the role of inter- 
national leadership now thrust upon 
the American people have successive- 
ly challenged the newspapers to meet 
new obligations. Newsmen and educa- 
tors are exploring ways and means 
to present information in depth. 


HOSE who educate for journalism 
and those who practice journalism 
are keeping in touch with each other 
more than they ever have: exchang- 


(Turn to page 17) 
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"What can be done to bring greater vitality into this business of beat- 
ing deadlines with a caraera?” asks this lensman. He concedes that 
many news pictures must continue to be caught for today and forgot- 
ten tomorrow. But he suggests techniques and concepts to help turn 


News Photography to Photo Journalism 


T has been said that ten years ago 
the mark of the competent news 

photographer was a brightly lighted 
picture taken with a single flash on 
the camera. Now it is pointed out 
that this same brightly lighted—and 
flat—picture distinguishes the snap- 
shooting amateur. 

The news photographer is being 
crowded by everyone with a box 
camera on up. He would do well to 
examine the techniques of his trade. 

In the catch-as-catch-can business 
of grabbing news shots and beating 
deadlines we may never completely 
get away from the single flash on the 
camera. There will always be acci- 
dents to cover and personalities in 
the news with more interest in duck 
ing the camera than love for pub- 
licity. 

On such assignments we'll always 
be thankful to take a tight grip with 
both hands and fire away with a 
press box. If the lighting is flat, that’s 
beside the point. Our fundamental 
concern here is a clear, sharp, re- 
producible photograph. 

Paradoxically, news photographers 
must work away from this limited 
approach which was once the begin- 
ning and end of press work. They 
must find new tools and techniques 
and, even more important, a new 
mental approach. Unfortunately, as 
we know them today, news photogra 
phy and photo journalism are not 
precisely one and the same thing. 

The term news photography con 
notes excellent spot news coverage 
(generally worthless the next day), 
superlative sports shots and adequate 
feature coverage. It does not include, 
as a general thing, the subtleties in 
herent in lasting photo reportage 
which carry all the elements of great 
photography. 

Unfortunately the working press 
photographer is finding that an ag 
gressive amateur can often meet him 
more than half way on spot news cov 
erage. More significantly, many news 
men are being consistently beaten on 
feature and picture story assignments 
by photo journalists with a greater 


understanding and more acute re 
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By DON ULTANG 


sponse to the intangibles involved. 

It is time that news photographers 
took stock of their profession. What 
can be done to bring greater vitality 
and more significance into this busi 


Don Ultang is assistant chief photogra- 
pher, Des Moines Register & Tribune. 
ness of beating deadlines with a 
camera? 

First of all and most fundamentally 
the news man must change his think- 
ing about the “time value” of his pic 
ture. A photograph that is great is 
one which will be worth looking at 
ten or twenty years from now—not 
just until the next edition. 

This means that the news photogra- 
pher must not only recognize news 
worthy subject matter. He must also 
work with those subtle factors which 
give lasting value to a photograph 
long after the original timeliness has 
vanished, 

To do this he must borrow from the 
understanding and techniques of the 
photo interpreter, the Cartier Bres- 
sons, the Eisenstaedts and Steichens. 
These men might have been news 


photographers, but they are more 
than that. They are photo journalists 
in the largest sense. 

Specifically, this means the news 
photographer must bring a greater 
understanding to his subject matter. 
In addition, he must weave into his 
work the highly important elements 
of lighting and composition to give 
his photographs greater authenticity 
and story telling impact. 

Actually, the news photographer is 
in the most advantageous position to 
turn out today’s greatest photographs. 
There is no more fertile field for the 
person who wants to deal directly 
with reality and at the same time ap 
ply whatever degree of artistry he 
can bring to bear on the situation. 


HIS artistry is more than adequate 

consideration of lighting and com 
position, although both factors are 
vital. It is a feeling for the intangibles 
which tells a photographer what the 
proper elements are in any given pic 
ture situation. 

What could be more desirable to a 
basically somber scene than a heavy, 
leaden sky and a dull atmosphere? 
Yet many news photographers fail 
to recognize this in their frantic haste 
to fill-in with a flash and “brighten” 
the faces! 

To put it another way, lighting must 
be chosen properly for the picture 
situation. Too often the intention is to 
pour as much light as possible on the 
subject; too often an effort is made to 
have no black areas in the picture, 
and too often the hope is that enough 
light can be utilized to allow the 
smallest “f” stop on the lens! (Great 
depth of field is a wonderful thing, 
but not all the time.) 

If a meeting is held in a darkened, 
shadow-ridden room a reporter will 
say just that in his story. What does 
the news photographer do? He rigs 
up as many lights as possible (if not 
shooting with a singie bulb on the 
camera) and makes the room look 
like every other room he has ever 
taken. He fails to carry the proper 
impression to the reader. 

The techniques of backlighting and 





Don Ultang took this picture when three granddaughters and a nephew paid their respects to Sitting Bull after his 
reburial in South Dakota. He describes it as a conventional effort to show them at the Sioux chieftain’s grave. 


After taking the first picture, the author decided he needed more of the Great Plains background with its mood 
of leaden sky. So he used his Speed Graphic again to take this. It was better, he felt, but still would not “do.” 
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For this final picture he waited un 


crosslighting with flash or flood have 
been learned well by many news 
photographers. Certainly such light- 
ing methods should be part of the 
photo journalist’s trade skills. How- 
ever, without proper care, technically 
good artificial lighting can reduce the 
reality surrounding a situation to 
nothing. The authentic photograph 
can be lost in the effort to produce a 
believable one. 

The authentic photograph carries a 
spontaneous quality, an atmosphere 
of reality which is seldom obtained 
by mechanical improvisation. The use 
of artificial light to bring lighting im- 
balance into the usable range of the 
film emulsion must certainly be con- 
sidered the right of the photo journal- 
ist. Used without regard to the actu- 
alities of the situation, however, the 
artificial light can easily overwhelm 
all that is real in the scene. 

It must be realized, of course, that 
at the other end of the operating 
scale of the news photographer is the 
need to add sparkle to the otherwise 
routine shot. Here, any practical pho- 
tographer must admit, an extra light 
source or two can be handled without 
destroying any intangibles because 
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these do not exist in the first place. 
In the realm of natural light—or 
available light, if you prefer—too lit 
tle thought is given, both indoors 
and out, to the delineation of subject 
matter by “positioning” each object 
in proper relationship to the other. 
The profile of a little child should not 
be lost against a light background. 


NATURAL line of backlighting 

should be taken advantage of 
by working to a shooting position so 
the subject is in line with a darker 
background. These methods give a fine 
clarity and authenticity which might 
be lost if the shooting were done with- 
out thought to lighting contrasts. 

In bright daylight it is easy to for- 
get that lighting, proper lighting, 
often makes the difference in tell- 
ing the story properly or not, If 
the point of view of the news pho- 
tographer is necessarily fixed, only 
the time of day can change the light- 
ing. If the time of day is fixed then 
every effort should be made to change 
the point of view, thus changing the 
relationship with the light source (in 
this case, the sun). 

There is no finer example of what 


. 
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til the Indians started away from the lonely grave and used his Leica for 
a candid shot, The editors agree with him that this was the picture but are happy to show the three as an example 
of a photographer’s taking the thought of which he writes. This photograph became part of a prize-winning portfolio. 


a change in point of view can do than 
in aerial photography. Here a pho 
tographer can shoot from any one of 
360 degrees, from high or low. In- 
variably the photograph that stands 
out has excellent crosslight or back 
lighting to its credit as well as fine 
handling of subject matter. 

Composition must be recognized as 
more than a mechanical thing. It is 
not something to be memorized from 
the right pages of the right pamphlets 
and applied automatically. 

Composition is not as simple as this 
and in many ways can’t be directly 
approached. For in a great photograph 
it is tied in profoundly with lighting 
and the basic idea of the picture. The 
proper balance of light and shadow, 
the proper delineation of the main 
elements in the photograph are vital 
in good composition. 

Actually, composition is often more 
intangible and less mechanical than 
many photographers realize. Perhaps, 
the term “arrangement” is a good sub 
stitute for composition. However, 
Frank Lloyd Wright's definition means 
even more. He calls it a “sense of 
proportion.” 

A sense of proportion takes into 
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consideration much more than arbi- 
trary rules of composition. The latter 
make a good starting point but it is 
only by much thought and under- 
standing that we can finally take all 
the elements of a changing situation 
and combine subject matter, lighting 
and basic composition into a scene 
having a sense of proportion. 

It is important to point out that too 
many news photographers over-ar- 
range situations. Many times the man 
with the alert eye and feel for de- 
veloping action can get the best photo- 
graph by being ready and in the right 
place when all the various elements 
are naturally in the best possible 
arrangement. This quite possibly is 
the difference between adequate and 
great photo journalistic coverage. 


HERE are varying degrees of ar 

rangement which must be used with 
insight. It must be recognized that on 
some stories nothing of photographic 
importance may naturally develop. 
On such strictly routine assignments 
mechanical and arbitrary arrange- 
ment is often the best way out. 

In the middle ground is the situa 
tion which is often organized by the 
news man in the interest of simplicity 
and saving time and then allowed to 
proceed of its own accord, This can 
bring about excellent shooting, or 
equally bad shooting, depending on 
how skillful the photographer was in 
his organization and how soon those 
involved in the scene can forget they 
are being photographed. 

At the far extreme is the procedure 
of not actively entering the situation 
at all and simply remaining alert to 
the changing action as it progresses. 
This takes knowledge of all the fac 
tors at work and a feel or innate rec- 
ognition when all the elements reach 
what Cartier Bresson calls “the de 
cisive moment.” 

It also takes a willingness to miss 
completely on some occasions and the 
average photo journalist must play all 
angles carefully. In addition to chang 
ing the mental approach of the press 
photographer the tools of his trade 
must be changed if he is to operate 
unobtrusively when need be. 

In this effort to progress from news 
photography in its limited sense to 
photo journalism in its broadest ap- 
plication something must be done to 
give the man behind the camera more 
flexibility in his work. There is no 
question that the miniature camera, 
and under many conditions the 35 
mm., offers this flexibility more than 
any other. 

The need for the miniature depends 
on whether or not authentic, spon 
taneous and lasting photography is the 
goal of the news photographer. With 


this as a basic assumption, any im- 
provement in news photography must 
be in the development of techniques 
and the understanding necessary to 
get photographs which are the real 
and vital bits of life discussed earlier. 
This can’t be done with a camera the 
size of a basketball and, still worse, 
designed with a built-in attention get- 
ter—the flashgun. 

All that has been said about the 
need for emotional response to a pic- 
ture situation is meaningless if the 
news photographer can’t work with an 
unobtrusive piece of equipment. 

The best application of lighting 
techniques and the finest sense of 
proportion are nothing if they are im- 
mediately destroyed by the use of a 
camera which brands the operator as 
“news photographer.” Recall the re- 
porter who asks little and observes 
much, That also can be the camera 
man with a 35 mm. camera in hand. 

The problems of processing 35 mm. 
and other roll film quickly are not 
easily solved in the newspaper busi- 
ness, but they are not insurmount- 
able. Certainly judgment must be used 
on 35 mm. assignments. 

We are not yet at the point where 


we can arbitrarily and completely dis- 
cari the larger carnera with its sin- 
gle sheet of film and obvious advan- 
tages of quick processing. However, 
we are at the point where we must 
realize that a picture of lasting value 
and one which accurately tells a story 
is slowly superseding the one which 
makes a deadline and is forgotten. 


HERE may be those who are reluc- 

tant to agree with this line of think- 
ing. However, the growth of the pic- 
ture magazines should give them 
cause for reflection. More than that, 
the average’ newspaper is now com- 
peting with feature stories and photo- 
graphs on this very level. The news 
photographer spends more time work- 
ing on feature picture assignments 
than on spot news. It is apparent that 
he must make pictures which have 
more than transitory interest. 

If there is any way to make a news- 
peper more valuable to the publisher 
it is to fill it with such fine photo- 
graphs that the reader wants to take 
time to read it thoroughly. 

When we start doing that we will 
be progressing from news photogra- 
phy toward photo journalism. 





The U.S. Beat Ranges 
South of the Border 


(Continued from page 7) 


them,” said Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
in his report to the White House after 
a fact-finding tour of South America. 

The American press is awakening, 
nevertheless, to the realization that 
Latin America demands continuing 
rather than sporadic coverage. 

In an address to Pennsylvania news- 
paper editors and publishers recently, 
Dr. Eisenhower said regarding Latin 
American news: 

“.. It appears that a change from 
the exclusive criterion of reader in- 
terest to criteria that encompass 
reader understanding would have to 
take place first in the editorial room.” 

The challenge is not as formidable 
as it appears to be. An editor need 
not be an expert or even a specialist. 
That can be left to the beat reporters 
scattered throughout the twenty re- 
publics. 

For the stay-at-home editorial staff, 
not even a knowledge of the Spanish 
(or Portuguese or French) language 
is necessary to handle and evaluate 
Latin American copy intelligently. 

Any library can provide a few se- 
lected books that will furnish a back- 
ground of history, politics, economics 
and geography. 

As for contemporary events, nu 


merous sources provide coverage of 
Latin American affairs; these range 
from the wire services, news maga- 
zines and such newspapers as the 
New York Times to such specialized 
publications as the Pan American 
Union’s Américas. 

A particularly helpful capsule pic- 
ture of day-to-day happenings is 
available in Noticias, a weekly news 
digest printed in English and distrib- 
uted free of charge by the Council 
for Inter-American Cooperation, affil- 
iated with the Foreign Trade Council. 

A few embassies publish English- 
language periodicals concerning their 
countries. These are especially useful 
in determining correct name usage 
for contemporary figures. However, 
since they are essentially government 
handouts, one must accept their po- 
litical views for what they are worth. 

Beginning with Simon Bolivar, 
there have been those on both sides 
of the Rio Grande who have com- 
plained bitterly (and with a good deal 
of justification) that North Americans 
do not understand their Latin neigh- 
bors. 

The American press—starting in its 
own newsrooms—has the power to 
invalidate the complaint. 
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A Small Town Editor Needs 


A Crystal Ball—and He 
Can Even Skid on That 


By CHARLES S. PAYNTON 


or an editor on a small city daily 

or a country weekly! Take my 
advice, young man. Provide yourself 
with a crystal ball and learn how to 
use it. You'll need it. 

The editor of a newspaper in the 
small town field performs many func- 
tions. Not the least of these is to 
serve as an “information, please” 
center for all of his subscribers and 
fellow townsmen. 

Even those members of the com- 
munity who consider the local press 
as not worthy of the price of a sub- 
scription will not hesitate to ask the 
newsroom staff to supply off-hand the 
correct answer to an amazing variety 
of questions. 

Many times the harassed news- 
paperman wonders if he would not be 
wise to forget his reportorial connec- 
tions and devote his time to television 
quiz shows. There he might win real 
money for coming up with the cor- 
rect answer. 

Woe to the unfortunate editor who 
hies to his office at midnight to write 
a serious editorial or handle a news 
story which requires concentration. 
Before he has time to peck outa line 
on his typewriter, the telephone rings. 
Amid the sounds of clinking glasses, 
heard faintly over the open telephone 
line, comes a slightly inebriated voice. 

“This the newspaper office? Say, 
we got a bet on, down here. How 
many runs did the Yankees make in 
the third game of the 1926 World 
Series? 

Should the newsman be able to find 
the answer to the question, he has a 
debate on his hands. The loser of the 
bet takes over on the other end of the 
line to argue strenuously: “You must 
be wrong, fellow. I remember that 
game. There were six runs, not five. 
Where'd you get that five stuff? Come 
on down here and I'll prove it.” 

When young Sally in her eighth 
grade history class is given an assign- 
ment to name President Buchanan’s 
secretary of state in 1859, she calls 
the newspaper office. 

Pa is interested in the maximum 
speed set by a racer on the Indianap- 
olis speedway. Ma wants to know 
how many eggs should be used in the 
sponge cake recipe printed about a 
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month ago. Granddad has forgotten 
how old his grandmother was when 
she left Dublin back in 1848 to come 
to California. 

“Why don’t you call the newspaper 
office?” someone suggests. “You have 
and nobody answers? That’s funny! I 
thought a newspaper office was al- 
ways open. Well, just call up the 
editor at home. He ought to know 
what he had in his own newspaper.” 

Answering general information in- 
quiries as to the next sailing date of 
the “Queen Elizabeth,” or the middle 
initial of the uncle of that fellow who 
runs the bowling alley, is only one of 
the many problems for which a small 
town editor needs a crystal ball. 


 - , who is the editor’s 

neighbor on the right, is a pub- 
licity hound and wants the most trivial 
occurrences in her household to make 
the front page. who 
lives in the house to his left, detests 
publicity, and resents the fact that a 
nosy newshawk lives next door. 

When the weary editor sees a 
stranger in Mrs, S’...... yard he has 
to remember to write a personal 
about her visitor. If introduced to 
i , pee cousin, who has just 
returned from a three-year sojourn in 
Timbuktu, he will be roundly de- 
nounced if a single line concerning 
the visitor appears in his publication. 

“I introduced my cousin to you 
because you’re my neighbor,” he will 
be icily informed. “I didn’t think 
you'd have to plaster it all over your 
paper.” 

The newsman on a small paper has 
an intimate association with the per- 
sons who figure in his stories. They 
are his neighbors. He knows them by 
their first names. They are his sub- 
scribers, frequently his advertisers. 
To play his news impartially and 
fairly without cutting the throats of 
his advertising and circulation men 
is a Herculean task which requires 
the diplomacy of a Solomon. 

Groceryman Jones, who runs a 
twelve-inch ad weekly, is arrested for 
drunken driving. His friends will hear 
of his arrest before the newspaper is 
tossed on their front lawns but Mr. 
Jones feels he will “save face” if he 
can avoid having his name appear in 
















































































Charles S. Paynton is city editor of 
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print. The entire Jones’ family con 
verges on the editor’s office. 

“But surely you do not intend to 
use my husband’s name,” storms Mrs. 
Jones. “Who supports your lousy 
paper? My husband has been one of 
your best advertisers for years.” 

The editor compromises as far as 
his conscience will permit. He runs 
the story with a small head on an 
inside page. Is the Jones family sat- 
isfied? No indeed! The twelve inches 
of advertising space goes to a news- 
paper in a neighboring town. Sub- 
scriptions are cancelled. 

Every member of the Jones’ clan to 
the cousins five times removed is 
urged to ban that “disgraceful” pub- 
lication from his home. The columns 
of publicity printed over the years to 
further the causes in which the 
Joneses are interested, have been for- 
gotten. While the Joneses growl the 
Smiths seethe. 


HARGES Mr. Smith: “Yeh, when 
that Jones fellow gets into trouble 
you bury a little item way down on 
an inside page where nobody will 
see it. When I got arrested last month 
you had a big story with my name 
right in the headline in black letters. 
Well, it just shows you what influ- 
ence will do in this town.” 
Measurement of the two stories re- 
veals that one concerning the Smith 
arrest exceeded the Jones account 
by a single paragraph. 
A member of the long established 





Brown family dies fourteen hours 
before publication time. The story of 
his death is complete and lengthy as 
befits a prominent resident. 

News of the death of the equally 
prominent Mr. Green comes after 
the paper has gone to press. The ed- 
itor types a bulletin based on meagre 
information. Magazines on the linotype 
are shifted back to eight point, one- 
column measure. A pressman crawls 
beneath the flatbed to pull the story 
on the train wreck and slip in the 
deuth notice on the front page. 

The editor tries to explain gently 
to the aggrieved members of the 
Green family why the death notice 
was so brief. “Yes, of course, Mr. 
Green was worthy of as much space 
as Mr. Brown. There'll be a more 
complete account tomorrow.” 

But Mrs. Green and her sons and 
daughters just do not understand. 

“Father should have had a more 
complete obituary,” they persist. “We 
wanted to send the original story to 
all of his relatives.” 

Yes, there are times when a “grass 
roots” journalist needs second sight 
to provide the answers to his prob- 
lems. Community historian, civic 
leader, provider of free space for the 
sewing clubs, the bowling teams, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to the Mongrel Dogs of his county, the 
editor of a newspaper in the small 
town field leads an unappreciated life. 

His advertisers frequently look 
upon the inches of space they buy as 
a donation. His subscribers feel the 
few dollars they pay annually entitles 
them to a proprietary interest and the 
right to edit the news columns. 

The job of a country publisher, 
editor or reporter has many compen- 
sations in the satisfaction derived in 
helping to build a community, to re- 
cord its day by day history, to aid its 
citizens. 

But there are many times, dog gone 
it, when a crystal ball would be really 
helpful. There are too many $64 ques- 
tions 





Elephants 


(Continued from page 9) 


I had to try another tack. 

Remembering that the vet had said 
he believed the elephant owner also 
had several horses, I called the opera- 
tor of a general store who also rents 
out riding horses 

“This may sound like a silly ques- 
tion,” I began, “but do you know 
anyone connected in any way with 
your stables who has an elephant?” 

“Sure,” he responded. “I do.” 

It simply had grown too big for 


No Hysteria in Middletown 


(Continued from page 8) 


The police brushed the students 
back onto the sidewalks and took up 
positions to prevent further interfer- 
ence. Several were pelted from be- 
hind with small stones. One police- 
man’s hat was knocked off in the 
pushing and shoving but he walked 
off with his dignity unimpaired. 

More restraint was shown as the 
vanguard of marchers formed on An- 
drus Field. The Nazi flag flown from 
the High Street window now ap- 
peared on a standard from a house 
facing the field. 

Angry veterans gripped their empty 
rifles by the stocks and made to rush 
the dormitory. They were checked by 
a leader who demanded the removal 
of the flag. His request was quickly 
heeded. 

Groups of boys who formed out of 
curiosity on a platform overlooking 
the field entered into a shouting con- 
test with the veterans. In the face of 
all this, VFW leaders told their men 
to leave the scene. Governor Lodge 
gave his speech from the reviewing 
stand in front of the Municipal build- 
ing. 

That night the incidents of the 
afternoon were embroidered with im- 
aginative significances. Veterans of- 
ficials dining at the Mara Lee restau- 
rant asserted that the student dem- 
onstration was planned and Com- 
munist inspired. 

Reports were voiced that students 
spat at the flag, shouted obscenities at 





Ringling Brothers circus to haul 
around, he explained. “Babe weighs 
8,500 pounds,” he said. “She can move 
anything on earth, not only in Jack- 
son County. Comes in mighty handy 
at times.” 

I made arrangements to see Babe 
and when Jim came in I suggested 
that he dust off his wide angle lens. 

“Why,” he asked, and I told him. 

“That’s the best news I’ve heard 
since the announcement that we were 
being paid overtime during the 1951 
flood,” he observed. 

“Don’t poke fun at my story,” I 
begged. 

“I’m not making fun of your story,” 
said Jim. “Let me tell you a better 
one, 

“Driving back to town one night 
from the new house we're building 
near Raytown, I rounded a curve and 
saw something that looked just like 
an elephant in a pasture beside the 
road. 

“But until now, I’ve been afraid to 
tell even my best friends about it.” 


Gold Star mothers and the Women’s 
Auxiliary. The state commander said 
Wesleyan University was on his list 
for harboring Reds. 

Hartford Courant stringer Harry 
Clew had his ears burned by the Com- 
munist suspicions and felt it his job 
to report the sensational talk. He was 
at the restaurant where the veterans 
gathered to discuss the day’s hap- 
penings. 

He cloaked the charges in quota- 
tions and phoned them to his paper. 
At Hartford, News Editor Phil Rose 
sensed the nasty implications of what 
he suspected was largely an ill-man- 
nered student prank. 

It was a bad news night. Rose could 
easily have blown up the Middletown 
episode to streamer proportions. He 
played it on the left, under a two 
column head, about a third of the way 
from the top. 

The story created a sensation when 
it hit Middletown newsstands. Cou- 
rants sold out in minutes and new 
batches were rushed from Hartford. 


LONG Main Street the talk was 

all about the befouling of the 
Loyalty Day parade. It was angry, 
fiery talk by men not often so pro- 
voked. 

The charges of Red inspiration at 
the college shocked the city. Town 
and gown had got on well for years. 
Mayor Stephen K. Bailey is a profes- 
sor of political science at the college. 
Other teachers serve as councilmen 
and as unpaid consultants on city 
government. 

A councilman demanded an FBI 
investigation. The mayor was threat- 
ened over the phone. Students who 
came down to town were greeted 
with angry glances and muttered 
curses. 

In the cafes and saloons men said 
“They ought to be taught a lesson.” 
“This is what education does for you.” 
“Dirty Reds.” “We don’t want them 
in town if this is the way they act.” 

An accountant wanted to know 
“how many of us it would take to 
clean them out.” Hysteria and riot 
were but a spark away. It was never 
touched off. 

The staff of the Middletown Press 
checked in formally at 7 a.m. Mon- 
day morning, mindful of what had 
happened, of what could happen fur- 
ther. Its job was to evaluate the 
rumors and ascertain, so far as pos- 
sible, the facts. 

We knew the college was in the 
middle of an $8,000,000 redevelopment 
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program. We knew the chief justice 
of the state was a Wesleyan graduate, 
that an associate justice was another. 
We knew that hundreds of Middle- 
town families boast Wesleyan grad- 
uates 

We knew that an investigation of 
New England colleges for Communist 
activities or sympathies had not even 
touched Wesleyan. We were aware 
that the state commander of the VFW 
had started a ruckus in his home town 
by requesting citizens to turn in 
reports to the veterans’ organization 
of anyone they might suspect of com- 
munism. 

There was no editorial conference 
among the staff. But the reporter as- 
signed to the story knew that part of 
his job was to prevent half truths 
and rumor from inciting the town 
element into a riot. 


E red ribbon angle was a good 
starting point. The Rev. Richard 
Curtin of St. Sebastian’s church con 
firmed that these emblems had been 
worn by his parishioners on his au- 
thority in celebration of the feast of 
St. Sebastian. 

“He is the patron saint of Italian 
Catholics here,” the priest explained. 
“He was a martyr and a martyr’s 
blood is red.” 

The priest’s statement was boxed 
into the main story three paragraphs 
from the lead. Quotations from col- 
lege authorities denying that the in- 
cidents were communist directed or 
planned became a top part of the story. 
No attempt was made to minimize 
the seriousness of the student action. 

Many critics have since said that 
the first story was “watered-down.” 
It was. The writing was deliberately 
unemotional. Under a caption, “Bad 
Manners,” Editor Fred Smith wrote: 

“Yesterday a group of naughty boys 
at Wesleyan put on what college 
authorities this morning characterized 
as a ‘regrettable display of bad man- 
WU cc 

The editorial went on to knock the 
props from under the Red charge, 
while condemning the students for 
their shoddy behavior. On Tuesday 
the Courant editorialized: 

“Although some of the officers of 
the Middletown VFW say the antics 
of Wesleyan students on Sunday 
were ‘Red-inspired,’ the chances are 
that bad manners rather than subver- 
sion were at the root of the matter. 
These occasional outbreaks in col- 
legiate circles can usually be traced 
to a relatively small group of in- 
dividuals who at various times have 
been called wise guys, smart Alecs, 
or even hep cats.” 

The United Press, Associated Press 
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and International News Service all 
listened to John Paton, public rela- 
tions director at Wesleyan. The col- 
lege’s belief that the incidents were 
unrelated and not the work of sub- 
versives was given the lead over the 
wires. 

On Tuesday the Press pushed for 
a student answer to the charges of 
spitting at the flag and shouting 
obscenities at the women, clearly the 
most inflammatory of the allegations. 

Statements made by the students 
who took part in the incidents con- 
tradicted both these assertions. Dis- 
interested witnesses confirmed the 
student versions. The police lent their 
support to these. 

The spitting boiled down to the 
student with the water pistol. No 
one could be found who heard any 
insulting of women, 

There was no denying the display 
of the Nazi flag, the incongruous cos- 
tumes, the heckling, the confusion at 
the intersection, the pelting of police, 
the refusal to doff a hat before the 
colors. 

Reasons aplenty were given for the 
student disrespect. For the many it 
was a good Spring rag. For others it 
was a blasé answer to what they con- 
sidered an insincere patriotic exhibi- 
tion. Throw in the uncertainty of the 
times, pre-exam worries and you have 
the best of the estimates. 

Apparently none expected the ugly 
reverberations of Sunday night and 
Monday. One by one the participants, 
approximately sixty, filed into the 
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offices of the dean and the president 
to apologize. (Eight students were 
eventually fined $5 for breach of the 
peace and suspended from college for 
two weeks.) 

The Press reported: 

“Shame-faced Wesleyan students 
queued up today in front of Dean 
Donald Eldridge’s office to apologize 
for Sunday’s Loyalty Day episode. 

“Statements taken from a large seg- 
ment of those involved disputed 
charges made by leaders of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars... .” 


E VFW commander who Sunday 
said Wesleyan was on his list, 
changed his mind Tuesday. Though he 
persisted in the belief that the dem- 
onstrations were planned, he dropped 
the Red-inspiration charge. 

A local VFW official said Monday 
that the unit would not drop the mat- 
ter if it got a little help from the 
Press. None was given. 

Tuesday night a special meeting of 
the local was called to take stock. 
Reporters from both the Press and 
Courant were present but were told 
that only routine business was on the 
agenda. At 8 p.m., the hour for start- 
ing, only a handful of the 201 mem- 
bers were on hand. 

The outcome was a_ resolution 
which contained none of the allega 
tions of Communist affiliation made on 
Sunday. The new thinking was duly 
reported in the Press. 

Wednesday night was quiet in Mid 
dletown. 





Signs of Professional Status 


(Continued from page 10) 


ing information, consulting on prob- 
lems of training and problems of prac- 
tice, and performing services for each 
other, as when the schools conduct 
research for the press and the news 
papers offer internship experience. 

Such a merging of talents and 
cementing of friendly relations be- 
tween education for professional serv- 
ice and the profession itself have 
been sure means to establishing a craft 
as a profession in the past, and I see 
nothing to indicate that journalism 
will be an exception. 

Every professional group has had 
to fight for recognition, to stress im- 
provement in services, to organize, 
and to regulate from within. 

Two of the most respected profes- 
sions—medicine and law—have long 
histories of struggle closely akin to 
that of journalism. This struggle is 
often forgotten by the practitioners, 
and is, in fact, little known to the 
general public. Yet for centuries, 


despite the fact that records from 
the earliest civilizations note the prac 
tice of medicine, practitioners held a 
status only slightly above that of 
soothsayers and astrologers. 

Journalism has been criticized fre 
quently for the conduct of some of 
its practitioners, but as a basis for 
refusing journalists professional sta 
tus this argument applies equally well 
to the accepted professions. 

Cases of pressures brought to bear 
upon the profession just as insidious 
and damaging to public interests as 
any charged against journalists come 
to light in the medical profession from 
time to time and strongly suggest that 
there are others which do not come 
to light. 

No one would seriously suggest, 
however, that the thousands of doc 
tors of integrity be stripped of pro- 
fessional status because of these evils. 

Lawyers once went into practice 
with no training in formal law schools 
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(and not so long ago), but the legal 
profession has won respect, status, 
and a very active role in our society. 
The lawyers have accomplished this 
largely through organization, applica 
tion of self-imposed standards and 
regulations, and through research and 
analysis of the training of better 
lawyers 


TTITUDES of the established pro 
fessions toward would-be profes 
sions provide interesting and signifi 
cant commentary here. Actually, an 
tagonism, at least open contempt, to 
ward members of groups of service 
renderers now recognized as profes 
sionals has existed in almost every age. 
To go back a mere five centuries, 
the knighthood (once the warrior 
class) despised not only peasants and 
tradespeople, but teachers, barber 
surgeon-dentists, and lawyer-law 
makers, as well as just about any- 
body else who employed knowledge 
and/or training not military. 

When warriors were no longer 
leaders, government administrators or 
“statesmen” took a similar dim view 
of those not members of the “power” 
groups, and with the industrial rev 
olution and the rise of immense for 
tunes, tycoons took over the reins 
and likewise the habit of disdain for 
those who used their brains and skill 
for other purposes than the making 
of money and the gaining of power. 

As each becomes established, it 
seems, members of “professional” 
groups display a tendency to become 
snobbish where those struggling for 
status are concerned. In some in- 
stances, the snobbery comes before 
the snobs have won complete recogni 
tion themselves, as in the cases of 
some educators who voice a low opin- 
ion of journalists while their own 
battles against negative attitudes con 
tinue. 

In opposition to the view that any 
journalists deserve consideration as 
professionals, it may be argued that 
professionals usually are self-em 
ployed, and that most newspaper peo 
ple work for others. This does not 
seem to be an adequate criterion. 

For one, an increasing number in 
the traditional professions are also 
employes: for private industry, for 
government, and for various groups 
and associations. For another, the fact 
that they are hirelings has not pre 
vented a growing company of journal 
ists from enjoying national and in 
ternational reputations which seem to 
indicate that newspaper work has 
been recognized generally as entail 
ing service to a vast number. And 
increasingly, it is recognized that the 


service requires extensive technical 


skills, a large fund of background 
knowledge, and social responsibilities 
of a high order. 

Another argument raised in com- 
parisons of the traditional professions 
with journalism is the question of 
academic preparation. Doctors, law- 
yers, and other professionals, it will 
be pointed out, now spend years in 
study, training, and “clinical” expe- 
rience before society permits them to 
practice. What comparable standards 
of preparation, it will be asked, can 
journalism claim? 

A publisher once wrote a student 
of mine that “those who can do; those 
who can’t, teach.” The statement 
reflected a fairly common attitude of 
twenty years ago, among newspaper- 
men as well as among other profession- 
als, toward journalism educators and 
journalism education. I think it is an 
attitude that is archaic today. It fails 
to take into account what has been 
happening in journalism education. 

The first school of journalism was 
founded by Robert E. Lee at Wash- 
ington College (now Washington and 
Lee). It did not survive, so its brief 
history seems to indicate, because the 
field for which the students were be 
ing prepared was not willing to ac- 
cept them. 

Despite scoffing and open opposi- 
tion, however, centers of training for 
journalism multiplied and developed 
on the campuses across the land. It 
was, in the final analysis, the infiltra 
tion of the newspaper business by 
the products of the schools that 
brought a change of attitude. By 
holding their own, demonstrating high 
capability, and by making their way 
to top positions, these men and 
women slowly won over the bulk of 
their fellow practitioners, and in 
time opened newspaper offices almost 
everywhere to journalism graduates. 

Education for journalism developed 
from a belief that preparation for the 
work demanded disciplines that went 
beyond imitation of existing patterns 
of behavior, and that has been the 
constructive, albeit often critical, 
course pursued in general in the col- 
leges. There have been journalism ed 
ucators who have done little more 
than drill students in imitation of 
long-standing routines, it is true. 

But whatever else may be said of 
journalism edueation, the schools 
from the first sought for their stand- 
ards of journalistic practice in the 
writings, statements, and policies of 
the most responsible editors, and in 
the demands of the enlightened seg- 
ments of the public for significant in- 
formation. The stress was too often 
placed upon “ethics,” even to the ex 
tent of setting up courses in the sub- 


ject. But as there grew up a body of 
standards, widely agreed upon by or 
ganized socie‘ies of practitioners and 
educators, it became increasingly ev- 
ident that technical competence and 
social responsibility went hand-in- 
hand, and that “ethics” alone was not 
the answer. 

Stressing social responsibility in the 
preparation of journalists, and en- 
couraged by the example set by grow- 
ing numbers of practitioners, the 
schools came in turn to wield their 
own considerable influence upon the 
practices of the working press. Grad- 
uates found that the standards of the 
schools were likewise the guides set 
forth for them by their editors. 

Along with this development, mean- 
while, came the expansion of research 
in communications. 

It would be fruitless to argue the 
respective merits of the systems of 
study for law and medicine as against 
the present studies required of aspir- 
ing journalists. But I believe it can be 
maintained that training for journal- 
ism at the college level steadily ap- 
proaches the standards, the selectivity, 
and the depth of background knowl- 
edge now required in other professions. 

Many centers of higher learning 
now have professional-type graduate 
programs in journalism, and a few 
(my own university is one) have 
established internship programs sim- 
ilar in many respects to the clinical 
work required of doctors-in-training. 

The studies of the graduate student 
at the University of Michigan, for in- 
stance, cap four years of undergrad- 
uate study in which major emphasis 
is placed upon studies in the social 
sciences as they integrate with stud- 
ies in journalism. As a journalism 
graduate student, he continues such 
studies. But he must also do at least 
a vear of work on recognized mediums. 


IS year of internship on one of a 

number of major newspapers 
which co-operate in this program gives 
him first-hand experience before he re- 
ceives the Master’s degree from the 
University recognizing his high com- 
petence as a journalist. Most of the 
interns, however, have continued in 
affiliation with the newspapers which 
gave them their internship. 

These are only a few of the steps 
in the right direction which are be- 
ing taken in the field of journalism 
education and practice. There is much 
more to be done, it is true, but from 
where I sit—as an educator and as a 
practitioner—the practice of journal- 
ism and education for journalism 
have never looked so promising for 
the betterment of the profession and 
its millions of clients. 
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The Unsung Hero 
of Automotive 


Progress 


by 
CHARLES F. KETTERING 


In this nation on wheels, I think ev- 
eryone is well aware of the amazing 
progress made by the automobile 
industry in the last quarter-century. 
You only have to get behind the 
wheel of one of today’s powerful 
and efficient cars to see how far 
we ve come. 

But there is an important fact you 
may not realize—but one which we 
in the automobile industry never 
forget: In all of these years of great 
progress we've had a vital working 
partner, I'm talking about the con- 
stantly improved gasolines devel- 
oped by America’s oil companies. 

To the eye, today’s gasoline looks 
much like the gasoline of the 1920's. 
But inside — chemically — there has 
been a world of change, all of it for 
the better! For the truth is that to- 
day’s gasoline, by every measure of 
performance and economy, is 50% 
better than the gasoline of the twen- 
ties. Think what this means to you. 

- = 
tually do the work 3 did then. 


And equally important in these 


Yes, 2 gallons of today 's gasoline ac- 


days of high prices, the price of this 
superior gasoline is just about the 
same as it was in 1925—only the 
taxes are highe: 


To the automotive industry, con- 


stantly increasing gasoline quality 
has been all-important, because it 
has allowed us to build more power- 
ful and more efficient engines just as 
fast as we were able. The oilmen 
have never failed us—when we come 
up with an advanced engine design, 
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they are ready with the proper fuel 
to power this engine efficiently and 
economically, 

To me, this proves once again the 
wonders that come from keen com- 
petition in our free enterprise sys- 
tem. You see, the increase in gasoline 
quality is a direct result of the in- 
tensive competition for your busi- 
ness among America’s oil companies. 
Every company knows that the only 
way to win or keep business is to 
continually offer you new, improved 
products at the lowest possible price. 

As long as this competition con- 
tinues, there is no way to predict 
what tomorrow's gasoline will be 
like —except that it’s sure to be even 
better. Just as automobile compa- 
nies are experimenting with dream 
cars of tomorrow, oilmen are spend- 
ing millions to develop radically im- 
proved fuels to power them, So the 
next time you get a thrill out of the 
power of a ‘54 car, give some credit, 
too, to the gasoline—the unsung hero 
of your driving pleasure, Andremem- 
ber —tomorrow it will most likely be 
even better! 


te 
Fi 


Charles F. Kettering, a director and research consultant of General Motors, has 
played an important role in America’s automotive progress for over 40 years. The 
inventor of the self-starter, he is also identified with such important automotive 
developments as tetra-ethyl lead, four wheel brakes and safety glass 


This is one of a series of reports by outstanding Americans u ho were invited to examine the job being done by the U. S. oil industry. 


This page is presented for your information by The American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


OST journalists have probably 
M been called upon to tell about 

the fascinating newspaper bus- 
iness to younger people. It’s very in 
teresting to consider for a moment 
how one would go about explaining 
his profession 

Actually this is no problem for 
teachers who are faced with it. Those 
in the profession, who are the big 
names, often find themselves speaking 
to groups about the business. 

One way of talking about the busi 
ness is outlined in a new book by 
F. Fraser Bond of the journalism de- 
partment of New York University. 
It's called An Introduction to Jour- 
nalism (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, $4.50). The book is subtitled 
“A Survey of the Fourth Estate in 
All It’s Forms.” 

The author of five other books on 
journalism, Professor Bond says that 
he is trying to give an overall view 
of contemporary American journalism 
for students enrolled in either a one 
or two semester introductory college 
course in journalism. 

From the standpoint of a textbook 
for college freshmen, this is a very 
good one. It’s light, easy to read and 
quick. As a matter of fact it could be 
recommended as general background 
for the interested layman. 

However, it does have certain ele- 
ments of textbookishness which would 
detract from its use as a general 
book. One could get a better sense of 
newspapers as a social institution 
from other books. 

The first two chapters of the book 
discuss the nature and medium of 
journalism, Beginning with the third 
chapter, Professor Bond introduces 
some worthwhile material. Chapters 3 
and 4 cover readers’ tastes. 

After devoting a chapter to the na 
ture of news, the author tells how 
news reaches the newspapers and 
then devotes a chapter to the major 
press associations. 

Beginning with Chapter 8, the news- 
paper is covered. This includes three 
chapters on the newspaper in general 
and then comes one on the construc- 
tion of the news story and types of 
news stories. Next come specialized 
departments of a newspaper. 

There is a chapter on pictures in 
journalism followed by an eleven page 
chapter on journalism and the law. 
This chapter really is completely 
packed with facts. 

From here on, Professor Bond looks 
at other aspects of journalism. He 


gives twenty pages to radio and tele- 
vision journalism. He has a chapter 
on advertising, publicity and public 
relations. 

Some of the material in the last 
named chapter will perpetuate the 
stereotypes about the role of public 
relations and publicity as they relate 
to modern channels of communica- 
tions. Fifteen years ago the arguments 
were hot and heavy. 

Developments in the world includ- 
ing the job situation and the direc- 
tion of training in some journalism 
schools certainly should indicate that 
some progress has been made in the 
understanding of the role of public re 
lations. 

A large percentage of the few 
pages devoted to these subjects is de- 
voted to tirades against publicity. 


This is unfortunate but it probably is 
in keeping with the pictures in the 
heads of many journalism teachers. 


HE last three chapters of the book 

discuss the style sheet and journal- 
istic terms, the morgue and the Sun- 
day paper feature. 

Everyone would do it differently, 
but in this reviewer’s opinion the or 
ganization of the later sections of this 
book is not too good. The Sunday pa- 
per feature which is the last chapter 
is discussed in terms of this type of 
article as the reporter’s most profit 
able sideline. 


Now this may be the justification for 
putting this as a separate chapter at 
the end of the book but it could be 
woven into some of the discussion of 
feature stories. 

The book is nicely illustrated with 
reproductions of front pages of prize 
winning newspapers as well as some 
examples of excellent press photog- 
raphy. 

When the author quotes, which he 
does frequently, he weaves in the 
citation in his text. However, in a 
book as short as this he is wasting a 
lot of space by identification of source. 

To say that modern communication 
speeds social change, the author (on 
page 306), quotes as a source Averell 
Broughton, a public relations coun- 
sel, in his “brochure” on the subject, 
and one doesn’t know what the bro- 
chure is or anything more about the 
man’s eminence in the field. Then it 
quotes thirty words to make a point 
which the author has already stated 
but not really in keeping with the 
quotation. 

Two pages later we have: “As 
Averell Houghton [sic] points out 
in his brochure from which we have 
already quoted.” 

The author, type-setter or proof- 
reader was clearly demonstrating 
what is called in psychology as the 
“proofreader’s error.” 

The reader probably would be 
helped with a short bibliography. The 
book also neglects magazine and trade 
journalism. 

Allowing for these rather serious 
omissions and too extensive use of 
quotations. Professor Bond has cov 
ered his subject in an interesting way. 





paigns. 
List price: $2.50 





A pioneering study in a controversial field 


ONE PARTY PRESS? 


Coverage of the 1952 Presidential Campaign in 
35 Daily Newspapers 


by 
NATHAN B. 


Members of Sigma Delta Chi need no explanation of the explosive nature 
of this title. This revealing and fascinating book is now being rushed into 
print by the University of Nebraska Press. A provocative qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, it will be of interest to every working newspaperman 
and everyone concerned with newspaper performance in political cam- 


PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE FOR ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE 
SEPTEMBER 25TH: $2.00 
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From Quill Readers 


Editor, The Quill 

Barry Bingham’s article in your 
July issue was intensely interesting 
because it seems to me that he has 
put his finger on the indispensable 
strength of newspapers versus radio 
and television. Only by means of the 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted 08 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows ox Number, The Quit, 35, 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





SITUATION WANTED 


PUBLICITY (Radio, TV, Trade, Magazine) 
Specialist, New York City representative 
seeking out-of-town accounts. Fee Basis; also 
special rates for permanent connection. Sig- 
ma Delta Chi member. Box 1077, Tue Quit 


MEXICO: Experienced U. 8S. Feature writer 
45, available as correspondent for newspaper 
magazine; or publicity press liaison ox 
1079, Tee Qumst 


SPORTSWRITER, newsman leaving Army aft- 
er tour as weekly newspaper editor and pub- 
lic information section chief in Europe. Fluent 
in all sports, fast, accurate copyreader, make- 
up, columnist, photographer. SDX, 1951 Okla- 
homa University journalism graduate. Two 
years experience small, large dally, some 
magazine. Ambitious, wants position with fu- 
ture on medium to large daily, prefers west- 
ern half of U. S. Available in October. Box 
1084, Tue Quis 


Six years experience as feature-writer, ro- 
togravure magazine editor Now teaching 
ournalism. Desire employment on metropol- 
tan daily or magazine. Age 31. SDX mem- 
ber. Excellent references. Box 1085, Tne 
Quit. 


Correspondent wishes to write for some more 
technical and non-technical publications, mag- 
azines, etc. Would also like to act as agent 
for American writers wishing to place their 
manuscripts in Africa. Peter Holz, Box 10581, 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Former associate editor of national magazine 
with ‘4 million weekly circulation wants edi- 
torial position on Chicago magazine, house 
organ or technical publication. Has 1 year 
experience, B.S. Journalism and M.A. Philoso- 
ohy from University of Illinols. Box 1083 
ne Qui 


“Radio news, newspaper rewrite or copy edit- 
ing, or magazine writing wanted by 1952 Illi- 
nois journalism grad. Some experience all 
fields. Recent army editor and psychological 
warfare analyst. SDX member, single; Mid- 
west preferred.” Box 1086, Tue Quit 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE—Seasoned PR 
man with 15 years experience in public rela- 
tions, publicity, sales promotion, advertising, 
and newspaper reporting. Nine years with 
leading national concern. Three years with 
New ork PR firms. Reporter for largest 
financial daily. Terrific writer and producer 
Two journalism degrees. First class references 
Age 36, married and two children. Chicago 
area preferred. Box 1087, Tue Qui 


Army vet, 25, desires editorial or public rela- 
tions position. Ex-Washinton Correspondent 
for Armed Forces Press Service. Two yrs. in 
Pentagon. One yr. Army PIO. Stringer for 
large dailies. Spts. Ed. College Daily. B.S 
UW ‘51. Capitol Correspondent Milw. Sentinel 
Prefer locate Midwest. Single. No further mili- 
tary obligations. Contact Box 1088, Tur Quis 


thoughtfully written word, as Mr. 
Bingham points out, can understand 
ing emerge from the glut of spot news 
being pumped out to the public. 

But when Mr. Bingham says there 
are only two ways for an editor to 
help make the news make sense I 
cannot help but speak up. He refers 
to more and better editorials and new 
and improved standards of reporting. 
Both of these are essential, of course, 
but what hurts is when he speaks of 
some publishers selling “their edi 
torial birthright for a mess of syndi 
cated columnists.” 

Isn’t the good syndicated columnist 
one of the greatest allies in the worthy 
battle Mr. Bingham wants to fight? It 
seems to me to be wrong at best to 
dismiss the work of specialists in na 
tional and international affairs on the 
grounds, I would guess, that they are 
not working on the local level. 

Admittedly, I am an interested party 
in this matter, but I do not feel that 
this necessarily makes me suspect. I 
have tremendous admiration for the 
vigorous publisher who encourages a 
strong editorial page. What I cannot 
go along with is the implication that 
such an editorial page and the use of 
syndicated columns are mutually ex- 
clusive. 

Such people as Walter Lippmann, 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, Roscoe 
Drummond and David Lawrence have 
certain advantages when it comes to 
discussing national and international 
issues. They have first-hand sources 
and first-hand knowledge in many in 
stances. 

Also, writing from three to five 
columns a week is a full-time job with 
them so that they are free from the 
many and varied demands of a re 
sponsible néwspaper job. The smaller 
the paper, the more numerous and 
varied the duties involved. 

The whole matter of the use that is 
being made today of syndicated col 
umns certainly is eligible for study. 
I'd like to see THE QuILL get up some 
kind of printed forum on the subject. 

The syndicated columnist is, rela 
tively, a new species. I think there's 
a lot of work to be done in fitting him 
properly into the newspaper scene. 

I would like to suggest that some of 
the best allies newspapers have in re- 
lation to other mediums are the more 
thoughtful and industrious syndicated 
writers. 

Willet Weeks 
Manager, 
New York Herald 


New York Tribune Syndicate 


Editor, The Quill: 

It seems to me that Willard Hasel- 
bush said more in a couple of thou- 
sand words [“One Man’s City Editor 
and Why He’s That Way”—July 
QuILL] than most textbooks on jour- 
nalism say in 60,000. It ought to be 
must reading for journalism students, 
but here it is summer, school’s out 
and they’re mostly off the leash. Too 
bad. 

I am wondering how many strays 
from the fold, like myself, felt the 
sharp tug of nostalgia when they fin- 
ished reading the article. 

It is no chore to write a scorching 
letter about something I don’t like, 
but a good intention to say something 
nice usually goes down the drain. 
But not this time. 

Gerald W. Movius 

Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 


(Fortunately, undergraduate 
subscribers to THe Quit rarely 
get that far off the leash. The ed- 
itors agree with Mr. Movius in his 
high opinion of Willard Hasel- 
bush’s article. But the first time 
the reader has something “scorch- 
ing” to say about Tue Quit, they 
will be happy to print it.) 


Editor, The Quill: 

I couldn’t resist writing when I 
read Willard Haselbush’s article {“One 
Man’s City Editor and Why He’s That 
Way”} in the July number of Tue 
QuiLLt. Haselbush with an “s’—that 
should rate me a job on the Denver 
Post. 

That was peach of an article. There 
are many good ones and I could not 
get as much for my money anywhere 
else. 

I sold the Blackfoot (Idaho) Daily 
Bulletin in 1948 but still have an in- 
terest in the Preston (Idaho) Citizen 
with my brother Don. 

Harold H. Smith 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


Editor, The Quill: 
I’ve just had a concentrated dose of 
THE QUILL, going through issues since 
1946 to find articles useful in revision 
of my book, “Editor and Editorial 
Writer.” I’ve made tearsheets of your 
fine magazine, the better to use the 
material in the college as well. 

I want to express my great appreci- 
ation for the editorials and for the 
editing of the magazine. It has done a 
great service to students and for all 
newspapermen who see it, 

Gayle Waldrop, Director 

College of Journalism 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 
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MODERN FARMERS like J. A. Parks of Maloy, Iowa, 
using the gang plow above, can produce much more in 
much less time than the farmer of just a few years ago. 
In the horse-powered days of farming it took as many 
as 35 man-hours to produce and harvest an acre of 


7 


corn. Now, on many mechanized farms, it is done in 
fewer than 11 mar-hours. In addition, the shift from 
animal power to machine power released about 72,000,- 
000 acres of cropland from producing feed for horses 
and mules to producing food for the nation’s tables. 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED 
TO THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOW? 





THE “‘man behind the plow” is still very much 
in the picture, but he’s up front now. And because 
he is, you and your family—even the world—are 
better fed today. 

Not many years ago the American farmer walked 
behind the old horse-drawn plow, worked longer 
hours and produced much less than he does today. 
But that was before the development of the “hired 
hands”’ that never tire—the tractors, trucks and 
implements which do the work of many men, and 
the petroleum fuels and lubricants which keep them 
running. 

In the last 50 years or so, while America’s popu- 
lation was growing from 75,000,000 to more than 
150,000,000 a remarkable change was taking place 
in agriculture. Today 8,000,000 fewer persons on 
America’s farms are producing food for 75,000,000 
more Americans. 


Yet America has never been better fed. It has 
never been better equipped to export needed foods 
to other countries for normal requirements, or to 
combat famine—an ally of communism— wherever 
it appears. 

Never have so few fed so many so well. 

To help make ours a more abundant land, 
Standard Oil pioneered in delivering petroleum 
products right to the farmers’ doors in the quan- 
tities needed and at reasonable prices. This on- 
the-spot delivery, started way back in 1910, was 
vital to the rapid growth of mechanized farming in 
the Middlewest—one of the most productive agri- 
cultural regions in the world. 

So many rural customers have learned to de- 
pend on Standard Oil products and services that 
we now serve far more Midwestern farmers than 
any other oil company. 


Standard Oil Company (INDIANA) 





Oysters R in season 


The next time you order some oysters, you might reflect on the follow- 


ing facts. 


Each female oyster lays anywhere from 5 to 50 million eggs annually. 
Few survive to reach your plate. ‘I liey are harvested on both the Pacific 
and Atlantic Coasts—Atlantic especially in the regions of Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays and in the waters around Long Island. To protect 
the oysters during breeding season, they are harvested preferably be- 
tween the months of September and April. ‘The oyster—from which 
the pearl is obtained—is not of the same family as the common edible 


oyster of America. 


So much for our lesson on oysters. Now for one on a magazine. Eprror 
& PUBLISHER never lays an egg, reaches you every week of the year, can 
be found everywhere in the United States, and in many parts of the 
world. Every issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER contains not one but many 
pearls, among them being polished news stories of all the interesting, 
exciting events of the newspaper world. E & P is highly nutritive, 
supplying you with all the necessary information on linage, circulation, 


yxromotion, personnel, operations, mergers, news-behind-the-news. 
g 


52 servings of Eprror & PUBLISHER a year cost but a trifling $6.50. It’s 


a bargain, truly! 


Epiror & PUBLISHER includes these services: International Year Book, 
Linage ‘Tabulation, Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechanical ‘Tabula- 


tion Issue. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S., possessions, 
and Canada; all other countries, $10.00. 





